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sidered will of the people, whereas in fact it is as a check to democracy 
that a second chamber is really useful, and it was always justified as such 
in former times, not only by Tories but by Whigs. 

Mr. Holland nevertheless takes courage, in the face of a trial of de- 
mocracy without the great balance of the House of Lords, by recalling 
the way in which the British constitution has so far held together, in 
spite of assaults from every direction and in spite of the dire prophecies 
of the conservatives. 

C. A. B. 

Democratic England. By PERCY ALDEN. New York, The 
Macmillan Company, 1912. — 271 pp. 

The word "democratic" Mr. Alden does not use in the ordinary 
political sense, for he does not undertake to show how reform bill 
followed reform bill throughout the nineteenth century, how an ever- 
widening franchise altered city government, nor how a hereditary 
second chamber declined before a popularly-elected House of Com- 
mons. He takes that for granted. On the other hand, he does not 
use ' ' democratic ' ' to signify a vague tendency toward idealistic 
equality. A hypothetical future for democratic England is discussed 
as little as an obvious past. 

The book deals in a practical way with the newer developments in 
the scope and functions of government — the socialization of politics , if 
the phrase may be used. England, a great industrial country, with a 
hundred and one serious problems arising from its very industrial pre- 
eminence, and at the same time with a form of government simple and 
capable of being actually managed by a large electorate, has naturally 
become of late years a veritable laboratory for experimenting with social 
legislation, a conspicuous example of the utilization of present-day 
political democracy for social ends. Precisely what has been done 
along these lines in England Mr. Alden endeavors to make clear. 
He accordingly writes of the problems of child labor, sweating, unem- 
ployment, sickness, old age, housing, municipal ownership, labor 
organization and land monopoly, summarizing the partial solutions 
which have been offered under the auspices of the present Liberal gov- 
ernment. To the growth of the new Labor party and to an awakening 
among the younger Liberals — Lloyd George, Winston Churchill, J. H. 
Hobson, Charles Masterman and others — Mr. Alden ascribes the state 
activity of the last seven years. The underlying principles of the new 
political faith are set forth very neatly : 
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Without claiming too much for the new programme which the Liberal 
party has put forward, this, at least, may be asserted with confidence, that 
it implies a desertion of the old individualist standard and the adoption of 
a new principle — a principle which the Unionists call socialistic. If it be 
true that a positive policy of social reconstruction savours of socialism, 
then, of course, this contention can be justified. The main point is that 
the function of the State in the mind of the Liberal and Radical of to-day 
is much wider in scope than seemed possible to our predecessors. The 
State avowedly claims the right to interfere with industrial liberty and to 
modify the old economic view of the disposal of private property. Liberal- 
ism recognizes that it is no longer possible to accept the view that all men 
have an equal chance and that there is nothing more to be done than 
merely to hold evenly the scales of government. As a matter of fact, the 
anomalies and the injustices of our present social system have compelled 
even our opponents to introduce ameliorative legislation. But the Liberal 
of to-day goes further. He asks that such economic changes shall be in- 
troduced as will make it possible for every man to possess a minimum 
of security and comfort. Property is no longer to have an undue claim ; 
great wealth must be prepared to bear burdens in the interests of the 
whole community. Our social system must have an ethical basis. 

The book is clearly and pleasantly written ; and though intended 
primarily for the general reader rather than for the special student, it 
should serve all as an excellent introduction to one of the greatest 
movements of modern times. Written by an earnest advocate of social 
reform, a powerful partisan upon the floor of the House of Com- 
mons, it sometimes reflects too strongly the author's predilections. 
The Conservatives are too often grouped together as a hopeless, reac- 
tionary, almost wicked party ; the well-nigh revolutionary Land Acts 
that preceded the advent of the Liberals to power in 1905 are passed 
over hurriedly ; and the labor program of Mr. Joseph Chamberlain is 
depreciated. Minor mistakes in fact appear here and there : the Inde- 
pendent Labor Party was founded in 1893, not in 1896 (page 220) ; 
and knowledge of the act of 1802 would have prevented the author 
from asserting that " at the time of the accession of Queen Victoria 
not one single act of Parliament represented the parental interest which 
the State ought to take in the welfare of the young " (page 31). It is 
not necessary to minimize the social achievements of the nineteenth 
century in order to emphasize those of the twentieth. The latter are 
great enough of themselves to merit attention. 

Mr. Charles F. S. Masterman has written a sympathetic introduction. 

Carlton H. Hayes. 

Columbia University. 



